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children)  also  emerged  as  an  important  predictor  of  family  adaptation  for  each 
of  the  subgroups.  For  all  subgroups,  the  greater  the  community  support,  the 
higher  the  level  of  adaptation.  •  .  — 

Additional  variables  predictive  of  the  family  adaptation  for  selected  sub¬ 
groups  included  recent  and  post-move  stressor  events.  For  enlisted  soldiers 
and  their  spouses,  satisfaction  with  housing  emerged  as  a  significant  predictor; 
for  officers  and  their  spouses,  the  ability  to  plan  for  military  assignments  and 
to  have  some  say  over  the  timing  and  location  of  the  assignments  was  positively 
associated  with  level  of  family  adaptation. 

The  findings  strongly  suggest  that  the  Army  can  enhance  family  adaptation 
to  USAREUR  with  a  number  of  specific  actions.  The  greatest  increase  in  adapt¬ 
ation  level  can  be  achieved  by  enabling  families  to  get  accurate  information 
about  where  they  are  going.  This  could  be  accomplished  through  better  orienta¬ 
tion  programs,  training  of  family  "sponsors,"  and  relocation  literature. 
Adaptation  can  also  be  increased  with  improvements  in  informal  community  net¬ 
works.  This  could  be  accomplished  through  leaders  in  the  soldiers'  units  or 
through  the  family  service  providers  at  the  soldiers'  installations. 

Relocation  stress  can  also  be  reduced  by  giving  soldiers  adequate  time  to 
handle  personal  and  family  affairs  before  they  assume  a  demanding  work  schedule. 
This  (also  recommended  by  WRAIR  based  on  their  research)  should  reduce  the 
"pile  up  of  stressors"  that  add  to  the  "normal"  stressors  inherent  in  any 
relocation. 

Finally,  the  Army  should  examine  its  practices  that  cause  undue  competi¬ 
tion  between  the  Army  and  the  family  for  the  soldier's  time,  energy,  and  com¬ 
mitment.  This  research  indicates  that  this  competition  is  particularly  hard  on 
the  adaptation  of  the  spouses  of  officers.  Therefore,  its  reduction  may  well 
pay  dividends,  not  only  for  the  families,  but  for  the  effective  functioning  of 
the  units  that  these  officers  lead. 

All  of  these  recommendations  have  been  /ided  to  our  sponsor,  the  U.S. 
Army  Community  and  Family  Support  Center,  th.  jgh  briefings  and  earlier  draft 
reports. 
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FOREWORD 


The  Anny  Family  Research  Program  (AFRP)  is  a  5-year  integrated  research 
program  started  in  Noveniber  1986  in  respcaise  to  research  mandated  by  both  the 
1983  CSA  '•White  Pi^)er  on  the  Army  Family"  and  the  subsequent  CSA  "Array  Family 
Action  Plans  (1984-1988)."  The  objective  of  the  resecirch  is  to  si^jport  the 
"Anty  Family  Action  Plan"  throu^  research  products  that  will  (1)  determine 
the  demographic  characteristics  of  Amy  families,  (2)  identify  positive 
motivators  and  negative  detractors  to  soldiers  remaining  in  the  Army,  (3) 
develop  pilot  programs  to  inprove  family  adaptation  to  Amy  life,  and  (4) 
increase  operational  readiness. 

The  research  is  being  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Amy  Research  Institute  for 
the  Behavioral  and  Socicil  Sciences  (ARI)  with  ctssistanoe  frcm  Research 
Triangle  Institute,  Caliber  Associates,  eind  HuniRRD.  It  is  funded  by  Amy 
research  and  development  funds. 

The  Army  sponsor  for  this  effort,  the  Amy  Community  and  Family  Seaport 
Center  (CFSC) ,  reviewed  and  approved  an  earlier  draft  of  this  r^»rt.  Their 
comments  indicate  that  this  r^xart  on  factors  influencing  adaptation  to  an 
overseas  location  will  be  useful  in  revising  Amy  programs  and  policies. 


EDGAR  M.  JCWNSCai 
Technical  Director 
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FAMIIY  ADAPTATIC*!  TO  REIDCATKXJ;  AN  EMPIRICAL  ANAD^SIS  OF  FAMILY  STRESSORS, 
AEAPTIVE  RESOURCES,  AND  SENSE  OF  OCHEREMCE 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Requiretnent: 

This  research  supports  the  Array  Family  Action  PlcUi  by  investigating  ways 
to  improve  "family  wellness"  during  a  critical  period  of  family  stress — the 
adaptation  to  relocation  overseas. 


Procedure: 

The  r^xDrt  is  based  on  a  secondary  analysis  of  the  "1000  Array  Families 
Dataset,"  which  was  collected  in  1983.  Ccnpared  with  earlier  analyses  of  this 
dataset,  additional  conceits  were  specified  to  determine  their  relative  influ¬ 
ence  on  family  adaptation  and  sepeurabe  anedyses  were  conducted  for:  (a)  en¬ 
listed  members,  (b)  spouses  of  enlisted  members,  (c)  officers,  and  (d)  spouses 
of  officers. 


Findings: 

Althou^  the  results  of  the  investigation  are  not  directly  ccraparable 
across  the  four  sample  subgrotps,  the  findings  clearly  si^port  the  importance 
of  congruency  of  expectations  and  actual  experiences  about  life  in  Europe  on 
the  level  of  family  adaptation.  This  factor  eonerged  as  the  best  predictor  of 
family  adaptation  for  all  four  subgrotps.  Specif iccdly,  family  adaptation  was 
hipest  in  families  \itvsre  the  actual  experiences  (e.g. ,  the  job,  housing,  and 
schools) ,  were  the  same  or  better  than  was  expected  before  arrival  in  Europe. 

In  addition,  the  level  of  oonimunity  svpport  (e.g. ,  the  exctent  to  vhich 
individucils  in  the  oanraunity  can  be  relied  on  in  times  of  trouble  eind  the 
exctent  to  vhich  the  ocnimunity  is  perceived  as  a  good  place  in  which  to  live 
and  raise  children)  also  emerged  eis  ein  inportant  predictor  of  family  adapta- 
ticai  for  each  of  the  subgrotps.  For  all  subgroups,  the  greater  the  ocnimunity 
support,  the  hi<^Ter  the  level  of  adaptaticai. 

« 

Additional  variables  predictive  of  the  family  adaptation  for  selected 
subgroups  included  recent  and  post-move  stressor  events.  For  enlisted  sol¬ 
diers  and  their  spouses,  satisfaction  with  housing  emerged  as  a  significant 
predictor;  for  officxers  and  their  spouses,  the  ability  to  plan  for  military 
eissignments  and  to  have  sane  say  over  the  timing  and  location  of  the  eissign- 
ments  was  positively  eissociated  with  level  of  family  adaptation. 
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utilization  of  Findings: 


The  findings  strongly  surest  that  the  Anry  can  enhance  family  adaptation 
to  USAPEUR  with  a  nuniber  of  specific  actions.  The  greatest  increase  in 
ad^jtation  levels  can  be  achieved  by  enabling  families  to  get  accurate  in¬ 
formation  about  vhere  they  are  going.  This  could  be  aoocnplished  throu^ 
better  orientation  programs,  training  of  family  "sponsors,”  eind  relocation 
literature.  Adaptation  can  also  be  increased  with  inprovements  in  informal 
canmunity  network.  This  could  be  aoocnplished  thrcu^  leaders  in  the 
soldiers'  units  or  throu^  the  family  service  providers  at  the  soldiers' 
installatiCTis . 

Relocation  stress  can  also  be  reduced  by  giving  soldiers  eidequate  time  to 
handle  personcil  and  family  affairs  before  they  assume  a  demanding  work  sched¬ 
ule.  This  (also  recemmended  by  WRAIR  based  cn  their  reseeuxh)  should  reduce 
the  "pile  up  of  stressors"  that  add  to  the  "normal"  stressors  inherent  in  any 
relocation. 

Firally,  the  Army  should  examine  its  practices  that  cause  undue  cenpeti- 
tion  between  the  Army  and  the  family  for  the  soldier's  time,  energy,  and 
commitment.  This  research  indicates  that  this  cenpetition  is  particularly 
hard  on  the  adaptation  of  the  spouses  of  officers.  Therefore,  its  reduction 
may  well  pay  dividends,  not  only  for  the  families,  but  for  the  effective 
functioning  of  the  units  that  these  officers  lead. 

All  of  these  recommendations  have  been  provided  to  our  sponsor,  the  U.S. 
Army  Community  and  Family  Support  Center,  throu^  briefings  and  earlier  draft 
r^xDrts. 
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FAMmr  AEftPEATIQN  TO  RELOCATION;  AN  EMPIRICS^  ANAIATSIS  OF  FAMHY 
■  IRESSCSS,  ADAPnVE  RESOURCES,  AND  SENSE  OF  COHERENCE 


Introduction 

In  recent  years,  the  U.S.  military  has  beocne  increasingly  interested  in 
better  understanding  how  families  adapt  to  the  dparands  of  military  life  (Bcwen 
&  Scheirer,  1986) .  Diis  interest  parallels  the  substantial  increase  in  tlie 
proportion  of  service  menfaers  with  family  responsibilities  as  \^1  as  the 
recognition  by  military  leeidership  of  the  link  between  the  ability  of  families 
to  2KJapt  successfully  to  the  demands  of  military  life  amd  militauy 
preparedness  (Bowen,  1987) .  A  better  understanding  of  the  factors  that  help 
distinguish  different  levels  of  family  adaptation  to  specific  organizationad 
dpmwndg  is  essential  to  policy  emd  program  developers  who  attempt  to  enhance 
variables  that  promote  family  adaptation  and  thereby  contribute  to  military 
mission  accciiplishment. 

Of  the  nnltiple  demands  placed  vpon  families  by  the  military  organization, 
perhaps  no  demand  has  as  many  inplicaticns  for  the  family  system  as 
relocation,  e^iecially  relocation  to  a  foreign  country  (Orthner  &  Bowen, 

1982;  MoCubbin  &  Patterson,  1983;  Rodriguez,  1984).  Relocation  often  imposes 
nultiple  hardships  on  the  family  system,  including  financial  strains, 
enployment  disnption  for  the  ^xxise  of  the  military  member,  and  loss  of 
support  networks.  Althou^  relocation  nay  zdso  present  new  opportunities  to 
the  family  system  and  can  stinLilate  aidaptive  changes,  even  under  the  best  of 
oenditiens,  the  family  system  may  ejqjerierce  a  significant  degree  of  stress 
and  disrvqpticn,  often  resulting  in  the  deterioration  of  health,  decreased 
emtoticnal  well  being,  hi^  marital  discord,  and  a  decline  in  life  satisfaction 
(Andersen  &  Steurk,  1988;  Rodriguez,  1984). 

Given  the  potential  negative  effecA  that  relocation  can  have  cn  the  family 
system,  it  is  inportant  to  identify  the  factors  that  mitigate  the  effect  of 
this  stressor  effect  on  the  level  of  family  2K3eptaticn.  Only  then  can 
relocation  policies  and  services  be  developed  based  on  facts  rather  than 
assunptiens  and  geared  toward  stpporting  families  in  aeJapting  positively  to  the 
dmtfurLs  associated  with  relcxaticn. 

There  is  an  expanding  research  cn  family  stress  and  aeJaptatien  in  both  the 
military  cind  the  civilian  sector  (Antorxjvsky,  1987;  Boss,  1987;  Bowen,  1987; 
Hill,  1949,  1958;  Lavee,  MoCubbin,  &  Olson,  1987;  McCUhbin  &  MoCubbin,  1987; 
MoCubbin  &  Pattersen,  1983;  Segal,  1986).  From  this  research,  it  is  pc3ssible 
to  identify  at  least  three  broad  categories  of  factors  that  may  mediate  the 
effects  of  situationed  life  events,  liJce  relcxaticn,  cn  the  level  of  family 
resiliency  and  adeptation;  (a)  the  presence  and  pile-ip  of  additional  family 
stressors;  (b)  the  availability  of  adaptive  resources  at  the  perscral,  family, 
and  oennuni^  level;  and  (c)  the  fcunily's  overall  sense  of  cxherenca  about 
their  situaticn. 

Based  on  secxndary  analysis  of  survey  clata  on  983  officser  and  enlisted 
families  in  the  U.S.  Army  who  had  ejqserienoed  a  recent  relcxaticn  to  West 
Germany  (MoCubbin  &  Pattersen,  1983) ,  this  r^»rt  attenpts  to  ieJentify  the 
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critical  factors  that  may  be  important  to  suxsessful  family  adaptation  to  an 
overseas  location.  Paralleling  the  classification  scheme  noted  above,  these 
factors  ar&  divided  into  three  broad  categories:  (a)  family  stressors,  (b) 
family  adaptive  resources,  emd  (c)  sense  of  coherence. 

Ihe  present  research  augments  the  prior  research  by  McCubbin  and  associates 
using  this  dataset  in  several  ijiportant  ways.  First,  in  the  present  research, 
rxxJels  were  developed  for  both  members  and  their  respective  ^jouses. 

In  the  past  analysis,  McCubbin  and  associates  elected  to  ocmbine  husband  aind 
wife  data  in  construct,  .ig  independent  and  dependent  variables  for  analysis 
rather  than  developing  s^jarate  models  for  members  and  spouses.^  In  many 
cases,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  if  the  variables  are  based  on  member 
data,  spouse  data,  or  mean  scores  based  on  a  ocrposite  of  member  and  ^xxise 
data. 2  Also,  beis^  on  secondary  aneilysis  of  the  dataset,  additioneil  variables 
were  entered  as  indicators  of  family  adaptive  resources  as  well  2is  indicators 
of  sense  of  cxhereroe,  including  the  congruency  of  expectations  and  experiences 
of  life  in  West  Germany.  These  additioral  variables  were  examined  as 
predictors  of  family  ekdaptaticn  together  with  many  of  the  seune  variables  as 
examined  by  McCubbin  and  eissociates  (e.g.,  pre-move  euid  post-move  stressors, 
oopiT^g  skills,  family  support,  oonmunity  support,  predictability  of  work  and 
family) .  Firally,  based  the  work  of  Bcwen  (Bowen,  1985,  1986)  as  well  as 
that  of  McCubbin  and  Patterscxi  (1983)  vthich  suggests  variations  in  family 
outocmes  by  the  rank  of  the  service  member,  these  models  were  further  specified 
based  cn  the  member's  rank  (i.e.,  enlisted  versus  officer)  creating  four 
distinct  groups  for  anailysis:  (a)  enlisted  members,  (b)  ^xxases  of  enlisted 
members,  (c)  officers,  and  (d)  ^xxisos  of  officers.  McCubbin  and  associates 
(lavee,  McCubbin,  &  Patterscn,1985;  McCubbin  &  lavee,  1986)  have  limited  their 
past  aralysis  largely  to  enlisted  families. 

For  purposes  of  this  research  and  based  cn  the  work  of  McCubbin  and 
associates  (McCubbin  &  McCubbin,  1987) ,  family  stressors  were  defined  as  life 
events,  transiticxTs,  or  situaticxis  \/tiicii  have  the  potential  to  change  the 
functioning  and  interaction  of  the  family  system  and  which  may  require 
cxxTcerted  acticxTs  by  a  family  member  or  menbers.  These  stressors  can  enter  a 
fcimily  system  cxi  a  number  of  levels:  (a)  on  the  individucil  level,  (b)  on  the 
relaticxTship  level  between  family  members,  euid  (c)  on  the  interacctional  level 
of  family  members  with  systems  external  to  the  family,  including  the  work 


^^Ehe  validity  of  the  construction  of  mean  family  scores  from 
individucil-level  survey  cJata  is  a  cxyitroversieil  issue  in  fcimily  sociad  scierxce 
(Wcilters,  Pittman,  &  Norrell,  1984).  In  recent  years,  the  practice  of 
aggregating  individual  scores  into  family  scores  has  drawn  increasing  criticism 
(e.g..  White,  1984). 

^This  difficulty  is  due  particilly  to  the  constructicxi  of  the  survey 
instruments.  Seme  measures  were  included  in  either  the  member's  or  the 
spouse's  versicxi  of  the  survey  vhile  other  measures  were  included  in  both.  The 
raticncile  for  this  design  in  not  cleeu: 
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envi_onment.  It  is  iipartant  to  note,  however,  that  individual  stressors  are 
not  asxannftd  to  necessarily  result  in  stressor  events  for  the  f2aiiily  system. 

Consistent  with  the  woric  of  MoCuhbin  euid  Patterson  (1983) ,  family  adaptive 
resouroes  were  defined  as  those  C25)abilities  and  2ussets  from  which  family 
members  ray  draw  i;;x3n  for  meeting  denands  zuid  needs.  A  nultidimensicnal 
cxno^jt,  family  adaptive  resouroes  were  oonoeptual ized  on  three  levels:  (a) 
individucil  characteristics  of  family  members,  such  as  educational,  financial, 
or  psychological  assets;  (b)  family  system  resources,  such  as  the  level  of 
family  member  sc?^»rt  for  one  another;  and  (c)  ccnraunity  resources,  such  as 
perceived  supportiveness  of  friends  and  frequency  of  religious  attendance. 

Ihese  three  levels  of  adaptive  resouroes  were  conceptualized  as  interdependent 
and  ccnplementary;  a  si^ly  of  capabilities  at  one  level  are  a.ssumed  to  offset 
lack  of  capcibilities  at  emother  level. 

Frcm  the  research  of  Antonovsky  and  associates  (Antonovsky,  1987;  Antonovsky 
&  Sourani,  1988} ,  sense  of  coherence  was  defined  broadly  as  the  degree  to  vhich 
family  members  perceive  their  life  as  having  a  degree  of  order,  predictability 
and  manageability.  Family  members  with  a  hi^  sense  of  ocherenoe  tend  to  view 
the  vrorld  eis  a  rational  place,  one  in  vhich  it  is  possible  to  predict, 
understand,  and  control  events  that  are  constantly  affecting  one's  life 
(Antonovsky  &  Sourani,  1988) . 

Finally,  consistent  with  the  literature  on  family  stress  and  coping 
(Antoxrvsky  &  Sourani,  1988;  Lazarus  &  Folkman,  1984;  McCubbin  &  Patterscn, 
1983) ,  family  adaptation  was  defined  broadly  as  a  composite  of  the  overall 
adjustment  of  family  meirbers  at  three  levels:  (a)  the  individual  level,  (b) 
the  family  level,  and  (c)  the  octmunity  level  at  which  both  family  members  and 
the  family  system  reside,  participate,  and  re^xnd  to  organizational  and 
family  demands. 

Based  on  the  earlier  work  of  McCubbin  <ind  associates  (lavee,  McCubbin  & 
Patterson,  1985;  McCubbin  &  Lavee,  1986;  McCubbin  &  Patterson,  1983) ,  it  was 
hypothesized  that  factors  related  to  the  presence  and  pile-ip  of  additional 
family  stressors  would  negatively  influence  family  adaptation  to  the 
relocaticn  eigjerienoe.  On  tlie  other  hand,  it  was  hypothesized  that  factors 
related  to  the  availability  of  adaptive  resources  and  a  hi^  sense  of  coherence 
would  positively  influence  family  adaptation  to  the  relocation  ejqjerienoe. 

Method 


Source  '>tta 


The  ararial  sample  of  1,2?7  officer  and  enlisted  families  was  drawn  in  May, 
1983  frxxn  ‘  -r*-  toted  population  of  U.S.  Army  families  vho  had  recently 
ejper'enoec  j  relocation  frcm  the  United  States  to  West  Germaiy.  A  stratified, 
represcT±ative  sample  was  obtained  by  selecting  families  from  three  different 
sized  West  German  cxraiunities  and  fcur  types  of  Army  units  (i.e. ,  oombat, 
cxnbat  support,  cxmbat  service  sipport,  and  military  cxmnand  headquarters) . 

For  a  more  cxxprehensive  discussion  of  the  sampling  design  employed  in  the 
research,  the  reader  should  consult  McCubbin  and  Patterson  (1983) . 
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Military  mex±)ers  vxere  asked  to  o^lain  the  purposes  of  the  research  to 
their  spouses  and  to  request  their  participaticn.  Servioanarbers  and  their 
^xxises  were  asked  to  crcpletc  the  questionnaires  independently.  Ihese 
questicnnadres  were  designed  to  assess  their  experiences  and  attitudes  related 
to  relocation  euid  2x3aptaticn  to  living  as  em  Amy  family  in  a  foreign  cxxmtry. 
Survey  questionnaires  were  cxmpleted  at  home  emd  returned  to  the  reseeuxh  team 
within  24  hours.  Althou^  participation  was  ocnpletely  voluntary,  84%  of 
husband  and  wife  cxxples  vers  selected  to  participate  in  the  survey 
returned  oonpleted  questionnaires  (H  =  1,036)  (McCubbin  &  Patterson,  1983). 
However,  53  of  these  cxuples  were  further  deleted  from  the  dataset  because  of 
missing  data,  because  the  questionnaire  of  one  spouse  in  the  cxxple  was 
missing,  or  because  the  military  mex±ier  was  female,  resulting  in  a  final  sasple 
of  983  officer  and  enlisted  intact  families  in  vhich  the  husband  was  in  the 
Anty  and  the  wife  was  a  civilian. 

l^le  1  contains  a  sunmary  of  the  descriptive  charac±eristics  of  the  sample 
families  by  rank.  Based  cxi  cxxtparative  analysis  of  the  sample  profile  with 
Army  manpower  statistics,  McCubbin  and  Patterson  (1983)  described  this  sarple 
as  representative  of  married  military  personnel  with  acxxnpanied  ^wuses  in  the 
U.S.  Army  in  Europe  as  well  as  approximating  the  profile  of  married  personnel 
across  the  U.S.  Army.^ 

Measures 

Measures  were  constructed  for  each  majcar  conceptual  domain;  (a)  Family 
Stressors,  (b)  Family  Adaptive  Resources,  (c)  Sense  of  Ooherenoe,  and  (d) 

Family  Adaptation.  Measures  of  Family  Stressors  focused  on  general  life 
stressors,  move-related  stressors,  and  stressors  specifically  related  to 
family  life  in  the  Army.  Measures  of  Family  Adaptive  Resources  included  a 
focus  on  resources  at  the  perscnail,  family,  and  ccnmunity  levels.  Measures  of 
Sense  of  Ooherenoe  related  to  the  perceptions  of  members  and  their  spouses  to 
the  level  of  predictability  and  controllability  of  their  life  in  the  Army  as 
well  as  the  degree  to  vhich  their  experiences  with  life  in  West  Germany  were 
congruent  with  their  expectations.  Last,  the  measure  of  Family  Adaptaticn  was 
octiprised  of  measures  that  focused  on  the  level  of  personal  adaptation, 
satisfaction  with  family  life  in  West  GermEUiy,  and  axlaptation  to  Army  life. 

Each  measure  used  in  the  auialysis  was  selected  based  on  one  or  both  of  two 
criteria.  One  criterion  was  that  the  measure  had  been  determined  to  be  a  valid 
and  reliable  measure  in  an  earlier  analysis  by  McCubbin  and  associates.  The 
other  criterion  was  that  it  was  determined  to  be  a  theoretically  and 
empirically  meaningful  measure  thrcu^  literature  review  and  empirical 


^Based  on  the  sample  profile,  it  is  more  correct  to  conclude  that  this 
sample  was  representative  of  married  male  military  personnel  with  accompanied 
civilian  spouses  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  Europe  and  epproodmated  the  profile  of 
male  married  personnel  with  civilian  ^xuses  across  the  U.S.  Army.  The  sample 
exclvkdes  all  servioewomien  with  civilian  husbands  as  well  as  all  dual  military 
couples. 
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Table  1 


Demographic  Characteristics  of  Sample  (E^nressed  in  Percentages) 


Characteristic 


Enlisted  Officer 

Members  Spouses  Members  Spouses 

(n»790)  (0=769)  (n»160)  (n=151) 


Age: 


<  26  years 

35 

44 

7 

13 

26-40  years 

60 

52 

74 

72 

40  and  above  years 

5 

4 

19 

15 

Education: 

Less  than  high  school 

3 

20 

0 

0 

High  school  grad  or  equivalent 

54 

43 

0 

13 

Some  college 

36 

24 

3 

31 

College  graduate  or  above 

7 

13 

97 

56 

Race: 

White 

62 

62 

92 

94 

Black 

23 

19 

4 

3 

Hispanic 

10 

9 

1 

1 

Other 

5 

10 

3 

2 

Years  Married 

<3 

37 

37 

21 

21 

4-10 

43 

43 

28 

28 

11  and  > 

20 

20 

51 

51 

Employed* 

-- 

39 

-- 

43 

Grew  Up:  Military  Family* 

-• 

12 

•  • 

12 

Family  Life  Cycle:  (Oldest  Child)'’ 

Couple 

17  . 

19 

•  » 

Preschool  (<  than  5) 

34 

19 

•  • 

School  age  (6-11) 

29 

23 

•  • 

Adolescents  (12-28) 

13 

26 

•  • 

Launching  (19  and  >) 

7 

13 

-- 

Rank:® 

E1-E4 

25 

m  « 

*  « 

•  • 

E5-E6 

53 

•  W 

«  • 

E7-E9 

22 

*  « 

•  • 

01-03 

•  • 

47 

04-06 

•  • 

53 

•  m 

NOTE:  All  percentages  have  been  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  number. 

*  Asked  of  spouses  only. 

^  Asked  of  members  only. 

®  Appropriate  for  members  only. 
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anedysis  in  the  reseeuxh  reported  in  this  report.^  With  the  exception  of  the 
four  sub-sceLLes  dealing  ^)ecific8dly  with  family  stressors  t^ch  will  be 
described  later,  negatively  worded  itesos  on  the  survey  were  reooded  such  that 
the  hitler  the  value,  the  more  positive  the  Interpretation.  In  the  case  of 
oocposite  measures,  related  items  were  sumned  and  averaged  to  create  meaningful 
sub-scede  scores. 

Following  this  procedure,  a  total  of  15  predictor  measures  were  selected 
and/or  constructed  for  enlisted  mesDbers  and  officers  across  the  three 
conoQjtual  dcmains  of  family  stressors,  family  adaptive  resources,  and  sense 
of  ocherenoe;  19  predictor  measures  were  selected  an3/ar  constructed  for  the 
^xxises  of  enlisted  menbers  and  the  spaoses  of  officers  across  these  same 
three  conoeptual  dcmains.  TVelve  of  these  predictor  measures  were  identiccd 
for  AmY  members  and  spouses.  Family  2tdaptation,  the  criterion  variable,  was 
a  occposite  measure  of  three  indices:  personal  adaptation,  satisfaction  with 
family  life  in  West  Germany,  and  ede^tation  to  Ancy  life.  Althou^  McCuhbin 
and  associates  have  preferred  to  construct  measures  of  family  ad2ptation  by 
combining  member  and  spouse  indioes,  separate  measures  of  family  adaptation 
were  constructed  for  members  eud  spouses  from  these  peuallel  indices. 

Of  the  variables  lased  in  the  analysis,  12  of  the  variables  for  members  and 
13  of  the  variables  for  spouses  involved  measures  consisting  of  three  or  more 
items.  Reliability  for  each  ocitposite  meeisure  was  assessed  using  the 
standardized  item  alpha  reliability  procedure,  FRDC  IML  in  SAS  (SAS  Institute, 
Ino,  1982) .  Overall,  the  reliability  for  each  ocnposite  measure  was  .50  or 
hitler;  in  most  cases,  alpha  coefficients  exceeded  .70.  Alpha  coefficients 
are  r^»rted  later  with  the  description  of  each  composite  measure. 

Family  Stressors 

Stressors  were  measured  by  four  sub-scales  vhich  were  designed  to  assess  the 
existence  and  perceived  severity  of  both  general  emd  move-related  stressors. 
General  life  stressors  in  the  past  12  months  prior  to  moving  to  West  Germany 
(e.g. ,  a  child's  illness,  the  death  of  a  family  member,  remarriage)  were 
r^rted  by  ^xxises  only  and  included  15  items  rated  from  0  for  "no  problem" 
to  2  for  "big  problem"  (Alpha  =  .95) .  Family-related  stressors  in  the  past 
12  months  (e.g. ,  physical  abuse,  trouble  with  police)  were  reported  by  members 
only  on  a  10  dichotomous  items  vhere  0  was  "no"  and  one  was  "yes"  (Alpha  = 

.81) .  Ihe  Pre-Hove  Stressors  sub-scale,  r^rbed  by  service  members  only, 
consisted  of  15  foui>point  items  ranging  from  0  for  "no  problem"  to  3  for 
"major  problem."  Ihese  items  cxnoemed  events  experienced  in  preparing  for  the 
move  (e.g. ,  selling  a  family  horns,  giving  ip  a  job)  as  well  as  situations 
esperienoed  during  the  first  three  months  eifter  arrival  in  West  Germany  (e.g. , 
not  getting  paid  on  time,  delay  in  finding  permanent  housing)  (Alpha  =  .96) . 


^Ejploratory  fac±or  analysis  was  oonducted  thrcu^  the  use  of  PRX  FACICS^ 
in  the  SAS  padkage.  Principal  cxmponents  factor  analysis  was  first  specified 
with  a  request  for  only  those  factors  with  a  minimum  eigenvalvs  of  one. 
Identified  factors  were  then  submitted  to  a  varimax  rotation.  Ihe  cutoff  for 
acceptable  factor  loadings  was  set  at  .45. 
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Post-Mjve  stressors  viere  assessed  fttxn  spouses  only  and  included  12  four^ 
point  itians  ranging  frcin  0  for  "no  prcblen"  to  3  for  "very  sajor  prcblen." 
Ihese  items  dealt  with  prcblems  such  as  difficulties  in  getting  a  driver's 
license  and  learning  the  language  and  social  customs)  (Alpha  «  .95) . 

F^i7Y  Ttesouroes 

FaaDoily  ads^xtive  resources  vxere  measured  at  the  individual,  family-system 
emd  oconunity  level.  At  least  two  specific  measures  were  obtained  at  each 
level. 

Individual  resojroes.  Individual  resources  %iere  measured  with  five 
indices.  Three  of  these  measures  %#ere  one-item  descriptive  or  dancgre^ahic 
variables,  the  first  two  of  v^ch  were  answered  by  spouses  only.  Ihe  first 
item  was  "Grew  in  a  military  family"  ooded  as  0  for  "no"  and  1  for  "yes." 

Ihe  second  item  was  employment  status  of  the  spouse  ooded  as  0  for  "not 
employed"  and  1  for  "employed".  The  third  single-item  measure,  years  of 
education,  was  reported  by  both  members  and  spouses  on  a  9-point  scale  item 
ranging  from  0  for  "grade  school"  to  8  for  "grzKluate  degree."  In  eKldition  to 
these  measures,  there  vere  measures  of  both  coping  s)cills  and  personal 
confidence.  O^ing  skills  were  assessed  frtm  both  members  and  spouses  and 
included  nine  items  (e.g. ,  ability  to  qxeak  the  German  language,  drive  in 
Germany,  shop  on  the  economy)  vMch  were  rated  on  four-point  scale  from  0  for 
"not  at  all"  to  3  for  "very  well"  (Alpha:  Members  =  .96;  i^xxses  *  .97). 
Personal  confidence  was  a  nine  item  scale  iihich  measured  both  the  spouse's 
confidence  about  her  ability  to  manage  the  hone  and  family  tdule  the  member  is 
away  on  short-term  military  assignments  as  well  as  the  member's  confidence  in 
his  ^xxise's  ability  to  manage  their  home  and  family  while  he  is  away. 

Althcu^  worded  in  an  eiltemative  format,  these  items  reflected  the  same 
concerns  on  both  the  member's  and  spouse's  questionreires  and  were  evaluated  on 
a  4-point  scale,  ranging  from  0  for  "can't  do  it"  to  3  "very  well"  (Alpha: 
Member  =  .96;  Spouses  =  .96). 


Family  system  resources.  Family  system  resources  were  assessed  by  four 
indices.  Beported  by  both  members  and  spouses.  Family  image  was  a  three-item 
scale  with  the  items  being  rated  from  0  for  "strongly  disagree"  to  4  for 
"strongly  agree."  This  scale  was  designed  to  reflect  an  overall  positive 
evaluation  of  the  family  (e.g.,  we  feel  our  family  is  a  success)  (Alpha: 
Members  =  .50;  Spouses  =  .50) .  Egalitarian  family  values  were  assessed  from 
both  members  and  spouses  by  10  items  whose  VEdues  ranged  from  0  for  "strongly 
disagree"  to  3  for  "strongly  agree";  this  scale  was  used  to  measure  the  degree 
to  which  members  and  spouses  believe  in  sharing  family  roles  and 
decision-making  (Alpha:  Members  «  .93;  Spouses  a  .93).  Assessed  &ncm 
^xxm^es  only,  the  measure  of  Family  functioning  oontedned  12  items  with  valijes 
ranging  from  0  for  "strongly  disagree"  to  4  for  "strongly  agree"  and  measured 
the  level  of  family  ochesion,  ad^xtabili^,  and  ocmmunicaticn  effectiveness 
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(Alpha  =  .98)  Family  si;{:iport  was  assessed  fmn  both  maobers  and  spouses  and 
was  defined  by  seven  itaiis  on  a  fivE^-point  scale  with  values  ranging  £rcn  0 
for  "strongly  disagree"  to  4  for  "strongly  agree."  These  items  reflected  the 
degree  to  vhich  family  members  listen  to  one  another,  understand  one  another, 
and  exchange  love  and  affection  (Alpha:  Members  .89;  ^xxises  «  .90) . 

Ocmnunity  resources.  Ocraiunity  resources  was  defined  by  five  scedes  %ihich 
reflected  social  sipport  at  the  informal  (e.g. ,  kinship  ties  and  friendships) , 
quasi-formal  (e.g. ,  neic^borhood  organiza^cns  and  work) ,  and  fcmal  (e.g. , 
housing)  levels.  The  friend  support  scale  ocnsisted  of  a  six  5-point  items 
ranging  frcm  0  for  "strongly  disagree"  to  4  for  "strongly  eigree"  which 
evaluated  the  peroepticns  of  both  members  and  ^xjuses  about  their  emoticnal 
relationship  with  friends  and  their  level  of  in^lvement  with  then  (Alpha: 
Members  =  .85;  Spouses  =  .89) .  Administered  to  both  members  and  ^xxises,  the 
Occnunity  Support  scale  was  defined  by  sev^  items  ranging  ^xn  0  for  "strongly 
disagree"  to  4  for  "strongly  agree"  that  measured  the  extent  to  which 
individuals  in  the  cccizunity  can  be  relied  cn  in  times  of  trouble,  and  the 
degree  to  vhich  the  occnunity  is  seen  as  a  viable  place  in  vhich  to  live  and  in 
which  to  raise  children  (Alpha:  Menbers  <=  .93;  Spouses  =  .92).  Religious 
attendance  was  assessed  from  both  members  and  qpouses  and  included  a  single 
item  which  measured  the  frequency  of  attendance  from  0  for  "in:&m(p;>ently  or 
never"  to  4  for  "several  times  a  we^."  A  dichotcmous  item  where  0  was  for 
"no"  and  1  was  for  "yes"  was  used  to  assess  volunteer  activity  for  ^xuses  only 
to  determine  their  involvement  in  volunteer  work  in  the  oocnunity. 

Satisfaction  wath  housing  in  West  Germai^  was  assessed  from  both  members  and 
spouses  by  a  single  item  writh  values  ranging  frcm  0  for  "very  dissatisfied"  to 
3  for  'Very  satisfied". 

Sense  of  Coherence 

Sense  of  coherence  was  defined  by  three  scales  thich  assessed  the  perceived 
degree  to  which  menbers  and  spouses  felt  that  they  were  able  to  predict  and 
manage  the  nature  of  their  lives  in  the  Amy  as  wall  as  the  ocngruency  of  their 
expectaticns  and  experiences  about  life  in  West  Germany.  Both  members  eind 
^xxises  respcnded  to  each  of  these  scales.  Predictability  of  Army  life  was 
defined  by  a  3-itjem  scale  coded  0  for  "strongly  difagree"  to  3  for  "strongly 
agree”;  these  items  measured  how  wall  the  member  and  the  ^jouse  felt  the  family 
could  predict  the  immediate  future  based  on  the  nature  of  work  and  family 
schedules  (Alpha:  Menbers  -  .72;  Spouses  «  .70).  Controllability  of 
Amy/family  life  was  assessed  by  two  items  which  had  scale  vedues  of  0  for 
"strongly  disagree"  to  3  for  "strongly  agree";  this  which  measured  the 
pero^±ians  by  the  menber  and  spouse  about  their  ability  to  plan  for  future 


^The  measure  of  family  functioning  was  ocnstruoted  from  12  items  from  the 
Family  Adaptability  and  Cohesion  Evaluation  Scale  (PACES-II)  (Olson  &  Portner, 
1983) .  Factor  analysis  of  the  FACES  H  Scale  did  not  reveal  a  clear 
adaptability  or  cxhesion  factor  as  reported  by  Olson  and  Partner  (1983) .  As  a 
ocnsequenoe,  this  new  factor  was  careated  based  on  the  results  from  the  factor 
aralysis.  All  items  selected  for  this  sub-scale  had  a  miniimnn  factor  loading 
of  .50  on  the  first  factor  when  a  two-factor  solution  was  specified. 
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militaiy  assignments  in  advance  and  to  have  sene  say  over  the  timing  and 
locaticn  of  future  military  assignments.  Nine  dichotenrus  items  having  a  value 
of  0  for  '*wDr5e  than  expected”  and  1  fca:  "about  the  sane  or  better  than 
esgjected”  was  the  measure  of  the  congruency  of  esgsectatiens  that  meanbers  and 
spouses  hed  prior  to  arrival  in  West  Genmmy  with  their  actual  experiences 
since  arrival  (Alpha:  NeniierB  -  .91;  Spouses  »  .91) .  Ihese  items  reflected  a 
number  of  issues,  including  housing,  schools  for  the  kids,  time  for  family 
togetherness,  chance  to  travel,  medical  and  dental  services,  and  financial 
security  and  stability. 

Family  Adaptation 

Ihe  measure  of  family  adaptation  was  operationalized  as  a  oooposite  measure 
of  three  indices  %Auch  were  responded  to  by  both  menbers  and  spouses.  Personal 
adaptation  was  a  8-item,  U^nint  semantic  differential  scale  diich  asked 
members  and  ^)ouses  to  rate  how  they  had  felt  during  the  paist  months  in  terms 
of  their  own  physicail  and  emcticnad  well-being  as  well  ats  the  health  of  other 
family  members  (Alpha:  Members  -  .92;  Spouses  =  .92) .  Satisfaction  with  life 
in  West  Germany  was  a  single  item  vAiich  measured  the  level  of  satisfaction  of 
members  and  spouses  frem  1  for  "very  dissatisfied"  to  4  for  "very  satisfied." 
AdaptatiCTi  to  Army  life  was  a  oemposite  measure  involving  three  sub-dimensions, 
all  measured  on  four  point  scales,  and  included  a  single  item  measure  of 
satisfaction  with  life  in  West  Gennany,  a  4-item  measure  of  oemmitment  to  the 
mission  and  lifestyle  of  the  Army  (Alpha:  Members  =  .65;  Spouses  ^  .52) ,  and  a 
6-item  measure  of  the  degree  of  Army/family  fit — ^the  belief  that  the  Ariy  is 
re^xxisive  to  the  needs  and  frustrations  of  families  (Alpha:  Members  =  .87; 
Spouses  =  .88) .  Scores  on  these  three  sub-dimensignspof  adaptation  to  Army 
life  were  sunned  and  averaged  to  obtedn  a  single  melmane  of  overall  adaptation 
to  Army  life. 

In  a  principal  oemponents  factor  analysis,  the  sunnated  scores  for  Personal 
adEptation,  Satisfaction  with  family  life  in  West  Germary,  and  Adaptation  to 
Army  life  loaded  on  the  same  factor  for  both  members  and  spouses  (factor 
loadings  ranged  from  .71  to  .86) .  As  a  oonseguenoe,  the  three  indices  were 
recoded  to  range  on  a  four-point  scale,  and  sunned  and  averaged  to  obtain  a 
final  measure  of  family  adaptation  for  both  member  and  spouses,  ranging  fren  0 
for  "not  adapted"  to  3  for  "adapted"  (Alpha:  Members  =  .74;  Spouses  =  .69).® 


^’Investigators  in  family  reseeuxh  have  struggled  with  the  measureanent  of 
family  adaptation.  In  agreement  with  lavee  and  McCubbin  (1985) ,  "family 
adaptation  is  but  a  descriptive  criterion  ...  rather  than  a  pu^y  defined 
oonstnx±  with  an  operationEdized  set  of  measures"  (pp.  1-2) .  In  this 
research,  family  adEptation  was  cperaticnalized  in  a  way  generally  oensisbent 
with  the  earlier  work  of  McCubbin  and  associates  (lavee,  MoCUbbin,  6  Patbersen, 
1985;  McCubbin  &  lavee,  1986;  MoCUbbin  &  E^tterson,  1983).  However,  bcised  on 
the  broExl  conceptualization  of  adEptation  from  the  Person-Environment  Fit 
theory  of  French  and  associates  (Fijench,  Csplan,  &  Harrison,  1982) ,  the  recent 
results  of  eaploratory  interviews  vdth  Army  families  and  leadership  as  pEu±  of 
a  large-scEde  stucy  of  family  exlEptaticn  (Styles,  1988) ,  emd  current  efforts  by 
Bewen  (1989)  to  model  the  edEptatlcn  of  families  in  the  U.S.  Army,  the  measure 
of  adEptation  was  broadened  to  include  two  additional  ooDpenents:  (a) 
cxurniitment  to  the  mission  and  lifestyle  of  the  Army,  and  (b)  the  degr^  of 
Army/family  fit.  While  the  results  of  both  oorrelationEd  and  factor  anEdyses 
gen^rEdly  sipport  this  decision,  continued  efforts  are  needed  at  both  the 
oonoeptuEd  Eund  the  operational  levels  to  achieve  greater  clarity  in  the 
mBEisuremtent  this  construct. 
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Data  Analysis  and  Results 


In  order  to  identify  critical  factors  that  are  associated  with  successful 
adaptation  of  families  to  an  overseas  relocation  as  well  as  to  examine  the 
hypothesized  relationships  among  the  three  sets  of  independent  variables  and 
the  dependent  variable  as  disaissed  above,  forward  step-wise  nultiple 
regression  was  performed  using  the  regression  program  in  SAS  for  each  of  the 
four  (Trcups:  (a)  enlisted  menbers,  (b)  spouses  of  enlisted  mesobers,  (c) 
officers,  and  (d)  spouses  of  officers.  In  each  regression  anEdysis,  tlie 
probability  level  for  incliasion  of  variables  into  the  respective  equation  was 
set  at  .05.  In  addition,  a  list-wise  deletion  of  cases  with  missing  data  was 
used. 

Only  those  responses  that  were  obtained  frtm  members  were  included  in  the 
member  analyses,  and  only  those  responses  that  %#ere  obtained  from  ^)ouses  were 
included  in  the  ^xxise  analyses.  As  a  consequence,  the  nuober  of  predictor 
variables  differed  in  the  member  equation  and  the  spaose  equation;  15  variables 
were  used  for  the  member  model  and  19  variables  for  the  ^xxise  model. 

Ihe  analyses  with  both  members  and  qxxises  contained  12  core  predictor 
variables:  years  of  education,  coping,  skills,  family  image,  egalitarian 
family  values,  family  si^port,  friend  support,  ocmnunity  support,  religious 
attendance,  satisfaction  with  housing,  predictability  of  Amy  life, 
controllability  of  Array  life  and  eipsertations.  Additionally,  the  following 
three  predicrtor  variables  were  included  in  the  member  model  only:  stressors  in 
the  past  three  months,  pre-move  stressors,  and  confidence  in  ^xxise.  (Xi  the 
crther  hand, in  addition  to  the  12  core  variables,  the  spouse  model  statement 
included  7  variables  not  included  in  the  member  model  statement;  stressors  in 
the  past  12  months,  post-move  stressors,  grew  ip)  in  a  military  family, 
ertployment  status,  perscxial  confidence,  volunteer  ac±ivity  and  family 
functioning.  Althou^  the  measure  of  ’•personcil  oonfidenoe”  ooncemed  the  same 
content  on  both  the  member  and  spouse  questionnaires,  it  was  worded  in  an 
edtemative  format  (see  above) .  Consequently,  it  treated  as  a  unique  variable 
in  the  respective  member  and  ^xxise  models.  Table  2  presents  the  means  and 
standard  deviaticxis  for  the  predictor  and  criterion  variables  by  sample 
subgrotp.  In  addition,  laole  3  presents  the  bivariate  correlation  matrix 
between  the  predictor  variables  and  the  criterion  variable  ty  sample  subgrcxp. 
Given  the  variation  in  the  predictor  variables  available  for  entry  into  the 
reflective  equations  for  members  and  fxxises,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  forward 
step-wise  multiple  regression  as  well  as  variation  in  the  sample  sizes  among 
subgrotps  in  the  aneilysis,  caution  is  advised  in  attempting  to  ocopare  the 
results  from  the  regression  analysis  between  the  four  sample  sub-groups.  Ihe 
entry  of  predictor  variables  in  a  forward  step-wise  regression  analysis  are 
greatly  influenced  by  the  reflective  variables  in  the  equation,  their 
reflective  order  of  entry,  and  sample  size.  As  the  results  from  the  anedysis 
whioh  are  presented  in  Table  4  and  Table  5  are  discussed  separately  for  each  of 
the  four  sample  subgroups. 
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Tabic  2 


Means  and  Standard  .  Deviation  for  Predictor  and  _  Criterion  Variables 


Enlisted 

Officer 

Variable 

Member _ 

_ Sdcusc 

Member _ 

_ Siiouse 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

Family  Stressors 

Stressors  in  past  12  months^ 

.17 

.21 

*  • 

.10 

.12 

Stressors  in  past  3  months* 

.17 

.14 

•  * 

-  - 

.13 

.09 

-  - 

-  - 

Pre-move  stressors^ 

.77 

.51 

•  * 

-- 

.73 

.44 

-- 

-  - 

Post-move  stressors'* 

•  • 

•  • 

.76 

.51 

.  . 

4*  • 

.52 

.38 

Tamilv  Adaptive _ Resourtes 


Individual  Resources: 

Grew  up  in  military  family* 

-- 

-- 

.11 

.32 

-- 

-- 

.12 

.32 

Employment  status  of  spouse® 

-- 

-- 

.39 

.48 

-- 

-- 

.43 

.50 

Years  of  formal  education® 

3.06 

1.18 

2.81 

1.61 

6.58 

1.46 

4.86 

1.68 

Coping  skills® 

1.93 

.60 

1.59 

.76 

2.17 

.43 

2.05 

.51 

Pers*'’’?!  confidence® 

2.30 

.54 

2.44 

.48 

2.57 

.43 

2.71 

.29 

Eamily.  ..Sysicm.  Resources: 

Family  image® 

1.79 

.69 

1.67 

.66 

1.52 

.63 

1.40 

.65 

Egalitarian  family  values® 

1.57 

.44 

1.67 

.47 

1.55 

.41 

1.73 

.52 

Family  functioning'* 

-- 

-  - 

2.99 

.71 

•  • 

.  . 

3.18 

.55 

Family  support** 

2.89 

.55 

2.74 

.57 

2.82 

.47 

2.67 

.51 

Community  Resources: 

Friend  support** 

2.20 

.64 

*2.39 

.63 

2.70 

.51 

2.86 

.51 

Community  support** 

1.82 

.71 

1.99 

.65 

2.50 

.62 

2.54 

.56 

Religious  attendance** 

.66 

1.04 

.87 

1.17 

1.55 

1.36 

1.68 

1.27 

Volunteer  activity® 

-- 

-- 

.09 

.29 

-- 

•  • 

.46 

.50 

Satisfaction  with  housing® 

1.40 

.93 

1.59 

.92 

1.50 

.96 

1.60 

.92 

Stiue _ oL— Coherence 

Predictability  of  Army  life® 

.93 

.69 

1.02 

.69 

1.39 

.58 

1.32 

.65 

Controllability  of  Army  life® 

1.02 

.72 

1.15 

.73 

1.45 

.66 

1.28 

.67 

Expectations® 

.63 

.26 

.67 

.26 

.80 

.19 

.81 

.18 

Family  Adanfatlpn® 

1.43 

.60 

1.53 

.57 

1.89 

.54 

1.90 

.45 

•  Range:  0-1;  **  Range:  0-2;  ®  Range:  0-3;  **  Range:  0-4;  ®  Range:  0-8. 


NOTE:  Variables  categorized  under  Family  stressors  are  coded  from  low  stressors  to  high 
stressors.  All  other  variables  are  coded  such  that  higher  mean  values  reflect  more  positive 
evaluations. 
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Table  3 

Bivariate  Zern-Ord  Correlations  Between  the  Predictor  Variables  and  Family 
Adaptation 


Enlisted  O/fiegr 


Variable 

Member 

Spouse 

Member 

Spouse 

Family _ Stressors 

Stressors  in  past  12  months 

.27** 

- 

-.14 

Stressors  in  past  3  months 

-.38** 

— 

-.03 

— 

Pre-move  stressors 

-.34** 

— 

-.32** 

- 

Post-move  stressors 

— 

..40** 

— 

-.38** 

Family  Adaptive  Resources 

IndiyiduAl _ Rcio-uincs: 

Crew  up  in  military  family 

- 

.02 

— 

.13 

Employment  status  of  spouse 

— 

.17** 

— 

.08 

Years  of  formal  education 

.15** 

.05 

.02 

-.02 

Coping  skills 

.29** 

.22** 

.21** 

.17* 

Personal  confidence 

.35** 

.35** 

.34** 

.30** 

Family  System  Resources: 

Family  image 

.11** 

.07 

.10 

.15 

Egalitarian  family  values 

-.03 

-.09* 

.06 

.07 

Family  functioning 

- 

.24** 

- 

.19* 

Family  support 

.15** 

.18** 

.16* 

.35** 

Community,  Resources: 

Friend  support 

.35** 

.26** 

.42** 

35** 

Community  support 

.53** 

.47** 

30** 

.36** 

Religious  attendance 

.01 

.01 

-.08 

-.03 

Volunteer  activity 

- 

.04 

— 

-.03 

Satisfaction  with  bousing 

.32** 

.36** 

33** 

.18* 

Sense  of  Cnherenee 

Predictability  of  Anny  life 

.50** 

« 

38** 

30** 

35** 

Controllability  of  Army  life 

.29** 

J22** 

.49** 

.33** 

Expectations 

.65** 

.61** 

34** 

.46** 

•  R  <  .05;  *•  R  <  .01 


Tabic  4 

TTn<innrfarizgdOll  and  Siandarizcd^  RecrMsion  Weights  Predicting  Family  Adaptation 


Enlisted  Officer 

Variable  Member  Spouse  MgnilbJI _ S£QUS£ 


Family  Sfressors 

Stressors  in  past  12  months* 

-• 

-  - 

-.35** 

-.13 

•  • 

-- 

n  s 

ns 

Stressors  in  past  3  months^ 

•.52** 

-.12 

-- 

-- 

0  s 

0  s 

-- 

-- 

Pre-move  stressors^ 

n  s 

n  s 

-- 

-- 

n  s 

n  s 

-- 

•  - 

Post-move  stressors* 

Family  ^dantive  Resources 

os 

n  s 

-.24** 

-20 

Individual  _RcsPtircm 

Grew  up  in  military  family* 

-- 

ns 

n  s 

-- 

-- 

n  s 

n  s 

Employment  status  of  spouse* 

-- 

-- 

D  s 

0  s 

-- 

-- 

.15* 

.16 

Years  of  formal  education 

n  s 

n  s 

0  s 

D  s 

n  s 

n  s 

n  s 

n  s 

Coping  skills 

.08* 

.08 

.07** 

.09 

n  s 

0  s 

n  s 

n  s 

Personal  confidence 

.10* 

.09 

.09* 

.08 

n  s 

n  s 

n  s 

n  s 

Family  System  Resources: 

Family  image 

n  s 

n  s 

n  s 

n  s 

0  s 

n  s 

0  s 

n  s 

Egalitarian  family  values 

-.13** 

-.10 

n  s 

0  s 

n  s 

0  s 

n  s 

n  s 

Family  functioning* 

.  - 

-  - 

.11** 

.14 

-- 

*  • 

n  s 

n  s 

Family  support 

.10** 

.09 

n  s 

0  s 

0  s 

0  s 

.21** 

.23 

Community.  Resourcei: 

Friend  support 

.07** 

.07 

n  s 

n  s 

D  $ 

n  5 

n  s 

n  5 

Community  support 

.11** 

.13 

.16** 

.18 

.23** 

.27 

.22** 

.27 

Religious  attendance 

n  s 

n  s 

n's 

0  s 

n  s 

n  s 

-.05* 

.14* 

Volunteer  activity* 

-- 

n  s 

D  S 

-- 

-- 

n  s 

n  s 

Satisfaction  with  housing 

.06** 

.09 

.07** 

.11 

D  S 

n  s 

n  s 

n  s 

Sense  of.  Coherence 

Predictability  of  Army  life 

.17** 

.20 

.10** 

,12 

n  s 

n  s 

n  s 

n  s 

Controllability  of  Army  life 

n  s 

n  s 

0  $ 

D  S 

.21** 

.26 

.11* 

.16 

Expectations 

Intrt.ctBJ 

ToULR^ 

£ 

h. 

.94** 

-.50 

.59** 

85.03 

607 

.40 

.86** 

-.17 

,53** 

70.24 

511 

« 

.39 

1.06** 

.17 

.48** 

40.52 

134 

.38 

.74** 

-.03 

.48** 

1432 

115 

.29 

B  Variable  not  included  in  member  survey 
£  Variable  not  included  in  spouse  survey 
Note:  ns  -  not  significant  (p  ■>  .05} 

•a  <  .05;  ••  p  <  .01 
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Enlisted  Members 


Ten  of  the  15  independent  variables  cxnsidered  in  the  regression  analysis 
for  neaubers  were  identified  as  significant  predictors  of  the  level  of  family 
adaptatioi  amcxig  enlisted  mesmbers.  listed  by  their  order  of  entry  into  the 
regression  equation,  these  variables  were  eiqpectations,  ocpmnity  support, 
stressors  in  the  pa;^  three  months,  predictability  of  Army  life,  personal 
COTifidenoe,  egalitarian  family  vzdues,  coping  skills,  family  si^port, 
satisfaction  with  housing,  zmd  friend  sipport.  Together,  these  predictors 
accounted  for  59%  of  the  Vcirianoe  in  the  level  of  family  aKlaptation  for 
enlisted  members,  fClO,  596)  =  85.03,  p<.001. 

As  hypothesized,  the  one  meeisure  of  Family  Stressors  that  entered  the 
equation  was  negatively  associated  with  family  e^laptation  (i.e.,  the  hi^ier  the 
level  of  stressors  in  the  past  three  months,  the  lower  the  level  of  family 
adaptation) .  In  aiddition,  tlie  two  measures  of  Sense  of  Cbherenoe  that  entered 
the  equaticyi  (i.e.,  predictability  of  Army  life  and  the  congruency  of 
expectations  euid  experiences)  adso  influenced  the  dependent  Vciriable  in  the 
hypothesized  direction:  the  greater  the  predictability  of  Army  life  emd  the 
more  congruent  the  prior  expectaticns  eind  the  actual  experiences  of  life  in 
Vilest  Genrany,  the  higher  the  level  of  family  adaptation. 

VJith  one  exception,  the  individual  (i.e.,  coping  skills  euid  personcil 
cxonfidenoe) ,  family  system  (i.e.,  family  si^port) ,  eind  cxinnunity  (i.e.,  friend 
support,  ccnraunity  s(.pport,  emd  satisfac±ion  with  housing)  resoiuroes  that 
entered  the  regression  equation  were  cxnsistent  with  the  relationship 
hypothesized;  the  greater  the  eidaptive  resonroe,  the  hi^>er  the  level  of 
family  adaptation.  The  one  extoeption  was  the  family  system  resource  of 
egalitarian  family  values.  For  enlisted  members,  the  more  traditional  in 
family  values,  the  hi(^ier  their  level  of  family  adaptation. 

Of  these  10  signifioant  prediotors  of  family  adaptation,  the  best  predio±or 
vas  expectations  (a  Sense  of  Ooherence  meeisure) .  It  is  partioailarly  noteworthy 
that  of  the  total  variauxoe  ej^leiined  by  the  10  significant  predictors  of  family 
adc^taticn  (59%) ,  nearly  three-queuters  of  this  explained  VEuriarce  was 
explzdned  by  this  varieible.  The  level  of  oximunity  si^port,  the  second 
variable  to  enter  the  equation,  explained  another  six  percent  of  the  total 
variauic»  in  the  dependert  variable  beyond  the  influence  of  expeotations.  The 
other  eight  variables  that  entered  the  eojuaticn  acxxunted  for  the  remaining  10% 
of  the  total  ejqjlained  variance. 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

Out  cf  the  list  of  19  independent  variables  cxnsidered  in  the  regression 
analysis  for  ^xuses,  ei^t  were  isolated  as  signifioant  predictors  of  the 
level  of  family  aoiaptetion  among  ^xuses  of  enlisted  members.  Lasted  by  their 
order  of  entry  into  the  regression  equation,  these  variables  were  expectations, 
cxnrunity  scpport,  stressors  in  the  past  12  months,  family  functioning,  cxping 
skills,  predictability  of  Amy  life,  satisfaction  with  housing,  and  personal 
conficience.  In  cxnbinaticn,  these  predictors  explained  53%  of  the  variance  in 
the  oaritericn  vzuriable  of  family  adaptation  for  the  ^xjuses  of  enlisted  member, 
1(8,  502)  =  70.24,  p<.001. 
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As  hypothesized,  the  one  maasure  of  Faanily  Stressors  that  entered  the 
equation  Wcis  negatively  zissociated  with  the  level  of  family  adaptation  (i.e., 
the  hic^ier  the  level  of  stressors  in  the  past  12  months,  the  lower  the  family 
adaptation) .  In  addition,  the  five  measures  of  Family  Adaptive  Resouroes  and 
the  two  meeisures  of  Sense  of  C3oherenoe  that  entered  the  equation  were 
(oonsistant  with  esqjectations:  the  greater  the  adaptive  resouroe  and  the  sense 
of  ooherenoe,  the  hi<^ier  the  level  of  family  adaptation.  Specifically,  the 
individual  (i.e,  coping  skills,  personal  cxnfidence) ,  family  system  (i.e., 
family  functioning) ,  and  cxcnunity  (i.e. ,  ccmaanity  si^jport,  satisfaction  with 
housing)  resources  that  were  isolated  in  the  analysis  had  a  positive  influence 
on  the  level  of  level  of  adc^Jtation.  Similarly,  the  tvro  Sense  of  Coherenoe 
measures  (i.e.,  cxHigruency  of  ej^aectaticxTs  ard  experiences  and  predictability 
of  Array  life)  also  had  a  positive  effect  on  the  dependent  variable. 

The  best  predictor  of  family  adaptation  among  the  excuses  of  enlisted 
menbers  was  expectations  (a  Sense  of  Coherenoe  meaisure) .  Of  the  total  variance 
ejqDlained  (53%) ,  approximately  70%  of  this  variaucoe  wais  eaqalained  by  this 
variable.  Ihe  level  of  oorirunity  si^jport,  the  seccond  variable  to  enter  the 
equaticxi,  ejqjlained  amcther  six  percent  of  the  total  vairiancse  in  the  d^^endent 
varicible  beycxd  the  influence  of  expectations.  The  other  six  vauriables  that 
entered  the  ecjuation  acxxjunted  for  the  remaining  nine  percent  of  the  total 
explained  vairiancje. 

Offi(cers 

Only  three  of  the  15  independent  variables  csonsidered  in  the  regression 
ancilysis  for  merabers  were  identified  as  signifiicant  predictucrs  of  the  level  of 
family  adaptaticxi  of  officers.  Listed  by  their  order  of  entry  into  the 
regress icn  equation,  these  variable  were  expectations,  ociamnity  si:pport,  ard 
controllability  of  Army  life.  Ttgether,  these  predictors  expladned  48%  of  the 
variancje  in  the  level  of  family  adaptation  for  officsers,  f(3,  130)  =  40.52, 

p<.001) . 

The  caie  measure  of  Ocmminity  Resources  (i.e.,  ocminity  support)  ard  the  two 
measures  of  Sense  of  Ooherencae  (i.e.,  ejqiectations  and  ocxitrollability  of  Array 
life)  that  entered  the  regressicn  equation  each  influerxsd  the  dependent 
vzuriable  in  the  nanner  hypothesized:  the  greater  the  level  of  cxxnnunity 
si.pport,  the  more  congruent  the  prior  expectations  ard  the  actaial  ejqserienoes 
of  life  in  West  Germany,  ard  the  more  control  that  officers  felt  in  their 
ability  to  plan  ard  influerice  future  military  assignments,  the  greater  the 
level  of  family  adaptaticn. 

Of  the  three  significant  predictors  of  family  adaptation,  the  best  predictor 
was  expectaticans  (a  Sense  of  Coherenoe  measure) .  It  acxxxmted  for  nearly  70% 
of  the  total  variarx^e  explained  by  the  three  significant  predictors  (48%) .  The 
remaining  two  variables,  ocnmunity  si^^port  and  controllability  of  Army  life, 
aocxxmted  for  the  remaining  15%  of  total  explained  variance. 

Spouses  of  Officers 

Out  of  the  list  of  19  indeperdent  variables  considered  in  the  regressicyi 
auTcilysis  for  ^xuses,  seven  were  identified  as  significant  predictors  of  the 
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level  of  family  ade^jtaticn  among  spouses  of  officers.  Lifrt'.ad  by  their  order  of 
entry  into  the  regression  equation,  these  variables  were  e}^)ectations,  family 
support,  post-move  stressors,  ocxEunity  support,  religious  attendance, 
enploym^  status,  and  controllability  of  Arny  life.  In  ccnbination,  these 
predictors  accounted  for  48%  of  the  variance  in  the  level  of  family  edeptaticn 
for  spouses  of  officers,  f(7,  107)  =  14.32,  p<.001. 

As  hypothesized,  the  measure  of  Family  Stressors  that  entered  the  equation 
was  negatively  associated  with  family  adaptation  (i.e. ,  the  hic^^  the  level  of 
post-move  stressors,  the  IcMsr  the  level  of  family  adaptation) .  In  ZKldition, 
the  two  measures  of  Sense  of  Ooheroxse  that  entered  the  equation  (i.e. , 
expectations  and  controllability  of  Amy  life)  also  influenced  the  dependent 
variable  in  the  hypothesized  direction:  the  more  congruent  prior  expectations 
and  the  actual  experiences  of  life  in  West  Geznemy  and  the  more  control  that 
^xxises  felt  in  their  ability  to  plan  and  influence  future  military 
assignmsnts,  the  hi^ier  the  level  of  family  adaptation. 

With  one  excc^xtion,  the  individual  (i.e. ,  enployment  status) ,  family  system 
(i.e.,  family  support),  and  ocnnunily  (i>e. ,  oonmunity  support)  resources  that 
entered  the  regression  equation  were  consistent  with  the  relationship 
hypothesized:  the  greater  the  etdaptive  resource  (i.e. ,  being  eoplcyed  and 
being  part  of  both  a  cohesive  and  supportive  family  system  and  coDnunity) ,  the 
hitler  the  level  of  family  adaptation.  Ihe  one  excoepticn  was  the  Catnunity 
Resource  measure  of  religious  attendance.  For  officer  excuses,  the  greater  the 
religious  attendance,  the  lower  the  level  of  family  adaptation.  Dus  finding 
parallels  a  recent  finding  ky  Bowen  an^  Janofs)^  (1988)  for  spouses  of  enlisted 
members  in  the  U.S.  Amy. 

Of  the  seven  significant  predictors  of  family  adaptation,  the  best  predictor 
was  expectations  (a  Sense  of  Ooherenoe  measure) .  Diis  predictor  alone 
accounted  for  one-half  of  the  total  variance  explained  by  the  variables  vhich 
entered  the  equation  (48%) .  Die  other  six  variables  accounted  for  the 
reoeiining  24%  of  the  total  explained  variance. 

Discussion 

Relocation  to  an  overseas  environment  can  result  in  nunnerous  hardships  for 
military  families,  including  financed  strains,  geographic  separation  from 
extended  family,  and  difficulties  associated  with  assimilation  to  a  new 
cultural  setting.  Diese  hardships  may  pose  serious  challenges  to  the  family 
system,  resulting  in  a  decreased  level  of  family  ad^ptation  at  the  personal, 
family,  and  Amy-systen  level.  Given  the  lixik  between  family  adcptation  and 
militaiy-related  outcomes,  such  as  mentoer  retention  and  individual  and  unit 
readiness  (Bowen  &  Janofs^,  1988;  Orthner  &  Pittnan,  1986;  Szoc,  1982)  it  is 
to  the  military's  advantage  to  better  understand  the  factors  that  may  mediate 
the  effects  of  relocation  on  the  level  of  family  adaptation.  Such 
understanding  will  support  the  work  of  policy  and  program  developers  in 
designing  and  teuloring  family-oriented  programs  that  enhance  the  level  of 
family  adeptaticn  to  an  overseas  relocation,  and  thereby  contribute  to  military 
preparedness. 
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This  research  scu^t  to  identify  the  factors  that  may  influence  the  level  of 
family  ade^Ttaticn  to  an  overseas  relocation.  Based  on  the  prior  theoretical 
and  espirical  stuc^  in  the  areas  of  stress,  coping  and  family  adaptation,  these 
factors  were  oQnceptuzd.ized  within  three  broad  domains:  (a)  family  stressors, 
(b)  adaptive  resources,  amd  (c)  sense  of  coherence.  The  influence  of  factors 
within  these  three  conceptual  dcnains  on  the  level  of  family  adaptation  vaere 
also  examined  separately  for  manbers  and  spouses  %n.thin  officer  and  enlisted 
rank  grcxps. 

In  general,  adthcuc^  the  results  of  the  investigaticn  are  not  directly 
cxcparable  aMccoss  subgroups  given  the  nature  of  the  analysis,  the  findings 
clearly  sipport  the  iaportance  of  the  cxxigruency  of  prior  eaqpectaticns  and 
actual  experiences  concerning  life  in  West  Germany  on  the  level  of  family 
adaptation.  A  Sense  of  Ooherenoe  measure,  this  factor  emerge  as  the  best 
predictor  of  family  adaptation  for  all  four  subgrcxps:  the  more  that  the 
actual  experiences  of  members  and  spouses  in  West  Germany  (e.g. ,  housing, 
schools,  medicad/ciental  services,  financial  security  and  stability,  time  for 
family  togetherness)  were  about  the  same  or  better  than  exqpecrted,  the  hic^^er 
their  reported  level  of  family  adaptation.  No  less  than  one-half  and  as  such 
as  70%  of  the  total  variance  explained  in  the  level  of  family  adaptation  for 
each  sub-grotp  by  the  factors  that  entered  the  respective  equations  (ranging 
from  48%  to  59%)  was  acxxxmted  for  by  this  one  factor.  Interestingly,  debits 
the  attention  that  MoCuhbin  and  associates  (lavee,  McCubbin,  &  Patterscxi, 

1985;  McCubbin  &  lavee,  1986)  have  given  to  assessing  the  family's  Sense  of 
Coherence  in  their  mcxdeling  and  analysis  efforts  using  this  dataset,  they  have 
not  included  this  factor  as  an  indicator  of  cxherenoe  in  past  research.  In 
fact,  to  the  knowledge  of  this  investigator,  this  factor  has  not  been  included 
as  a  factor  at  adl  in  their  empirical  study  of  family  adaptation  using  this 
dataset. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  results  from  this  investigation  provide  additional 
support  to  the  earlier  findings  of  McCubbin  and  asscciates  about  the 
importance  of  cxnnunity  support  to  promoting  the  level  of  family  adaptation  to 
an  overseas  transition.  A  Family  Additive  Resource  measure,  this  factor 
assessed  the  exctent  to  vAiich  members  and  ^xxises  felt  that  individuals  in  tlie 
ocratunity  could  be  relied  on  in  times  of  trouble,  and  the  exctent  to  vSiich  they 
perceived  the  oonnunity  as  a  gcxxd  place  to  live  and  reuse  children.  The  level 
of  oonnunity  support  emerged  as  an  important  predictor  of  the  level  of  family 
adsptatioi  for  edl  four  euialysis  grtxps:  enlisted  menbers,  spouses  of  enlisted 
members,  officers,  and  the  ^xxises  of  officers.  For  edl  sub-groups,  the 
greater  the  oonnunity  support,  the  higher  the  level  of  family  adaptation. 

Also  supportive  of  the  earlier  analyses  by  McCubbin  and  asscxxiates  (McCubbin 
&  Patterson,  1983;  McCubbin  &  Lavee,  1986)  was  the  relative  importancxe  of 
family  support  in  predicting  the  level  of  family  adaptation  for  selective  sub¬ 
groups.  A  Family  Adaptive  Resourcxe  factor  which  reflected  the  degree  to  vhich 
family  members  listen  to  each  other,  understand  one  another,  and  exchange  love 
and  affection,  the  level  of  family  support  emerged  as  a  significant  predictor 
of  the  level  of  family  adeptation  for  enlisted  members  as  well  as  the  spouses 
of  officers.  In  both  cases,  the  greater  the  level  of  family  support,  the 
higher  the  level  of  family  adaptation. 
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with  the  exception  of  officers,  it  is  edso  clear  from  the  results  that  the 
level  of  family  2K3eptation  to  overseas  relocations  is  hampered  by  the  pile-ip 
of  sources  of  additional  stressors.  Specifically,  stressors  in  the  past  three 
months  was  a  significant  predictor  of  family  adaptation  for  enlisted  members, 
stressors  in  the  past  12  months  was  a  significant  predictor  of  family 
e^iaptation  for  spouses  of  enlisted  members,  and  post-move  stressors  was  a 
significant  predictor  of  family  adaptation  for  spouses  of  officers.  As 
hypothesized,  for  each  of  three  sub-groups,  the  higher  the  level  of  family 
stressors,  the  lower  the  level  of  family  zxiaptation.  These  finding  provide 
additional  sipport  to  the  earlier  findings  of  McCubbin  and  associates  (MoCubbin 
&  Patterson,  1983;  MoCuhbin  &  lavee,  1986;  Lavee,  HoCUbbin,  &  Patterson,  1985) 
as  well  as  to  literature  on  life  events  and  illness  (Dohreiwend  &  Dohrerwend, 
1974)  vhich  point  to  there  relationship  between  the  pile-tp  of  stressors  and 
the  level  of  family  adaptatiai  to  a  stressor  event  liJce  relocation. 

At  the  risk  of  oversiiiplificaticn,  the  role  of  Sense  of  Coherence  in 
predicting  the  level  of  family  adaptaticn  is  particularly  noteworthy  within 
the  respective  sub-grxxps.  Not  only  was  the  congruency  between  prior 
expectations  and  actucil  experiences  in  West  Gemany  the  best  predictor  of 
family  2Mdaptation  within  each  sub-gtxxp  aralysis,  hut  eQ.so  at  least  one 
additional  Sense  of  Ooherence  measure  emerged  as  a  significant  predictor  of 
variation  in  the  d^jendent  variable  in  each  of  the  four  sub-groups.  For 
enlisted  menbers  and  their  spouses,  the  Sense  of  Ooherenoe  measure  vhich 
involved  pero^jticns  of  the  predictability  of  Army  life  edso  emerged  eis  a 
significant  predictor  of  family  adaptation.  In  both  cases,  the  more  that 
enlisted  menbers  and  their  ^xwses  could  predict  the  inmediate  future  beised  cn 
the  nature  of  work  cind  family  schedules,  the  greater  the  level  of  family 
adcptaticxi. 

For  officers  and  their  ipouses,  the  Sense  of  Ooherenoe  measure  that  also 
entered  in  each  equation  as  a  significant  predictor  of  variation  in  the 
d^Dendent  variable  was  controllability:  the  pe^ived  ability  of  members  and 
their  spouses  to  plan  in  advance  for  future  military  assignments  arxi  to  have 
some  say  over  the  timing  and  location  of  these  eissignments.  In  both  cases,  the 
greater  the  perceived  ocntrolleibility,  the  greater  the  level  of  family 
cudaptaticn. 

Surprisingly,  there  were  some  factors,  such  as  the  level  of  pre^oicve 
stressors  and  the  years  of  formal  education,  that  did  not  prove  to  be 
significauTt  predictors  of  the  variation  in  the  dependent  variable.  Of  cxxirse, 
as  reported  in  an  earlier  analysis  by  Lavee,  McCUbbin,  I^tterson  (1985)  and  is 
reflected  in  examining  the  bivariate  zero-order  correlations  between  the 
predictor  variables  and  family  adaptation  in  Table  3,  the  interoorrelation 
among  factors  within  ocnceptual  ckanains  may  have  resulted  in  selected  factors 
not  entering  the  ecjuaticns  for  selected  sanple  sub-groups.  For  exanple,  Lavee, 
McCubbin,  Patterson  (1985)  reported  a  correlation  of  .43  between  ocranunity 
sipport  and  friendship  sipport  among  menbers  emd  ^xnses  in  the  enlisted  ranks. 


Given  the  exploratory  nature  of  this  stu3y,  caution  is  eKivised  in 
interpreting  these  results,  e^ieciadly  for  the  officer  sub-gnxps. 

Because  the  sanple  sizes  for  offioers  and  ^xuses  of  officers  eure  relatively 
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small,  these  regression  coefficients  may  not  be  stcjble.  Althou^  it  would  have 
been  preferred  to  conduct  a  two-stage  analysis  on  different  halves  of  each 
saitple  sub-groi?)  to  examine  the  stability  of  coefficients,  the  size  of  the 
officer  subgrotps  precluded  this  type  of  analysis. 

With  this  qualification  in  mind,  these  findings  have  potentially  inportant 
ijjcplications  for  military  policy  and  program  planners.  First,  given  the 
isportanoe  of  realistic  ejqaectations  about  life  in  West  Germany  to  the  level 
of  family  2kdEptation  across  the  four  sanple  subgrtxps,  it  is  rRccninpndfld  that 
Liio  i.e-examine  current  programs,  such  as  the  Army  sponsorship  program  and 
procedures  for  reassignment  processing,  to  ensure  that  families  are  being 
provided  with  accurate  information  as  well  as  given  adequate  preparation  for 
the  realities  of  life  as  a  Amy  family  in  West  Germany.  Such  activities  could 
involve  transition  counseling  sessions,  pre-relocation  orientation  programs, 
pre-move  and  post-move  workshops,  survival  maniial  s  for  anticipating  the 
challenges  of  an  overseas  location,  and  dissemination  of  accurate  resource 
literature.  For  policy  and  program  planners,  the  relative  inportanoe  of 
realistic  expectations  to  family  adaptation  should  be  encouraging.  Bie  Amy 
not  only  has  a  nuntoer  of  programs  directed  toward  this  specific  issue,  but  also 
the  clarification  of  ej^jectations  provides  a  tangible  and  cxncxete  intervention 
gocil  for  evaluating  the  success  of  policy  and  program  efforts. 

Second,  the  relative  inportanoe  of  (xmmnity  sipport  in  expladning  variation 
in  the  dqpendent  Vciriable  for  each  sanple  subgroip  in  the  zuvilysis  emphasizes 
the  inportanoe  of  informal  connunity  networks  in  facilitating  the  level  of 
adaptaticxi  to  an  overseas  relcxation.  However,  unlike  the  esqactations  factor, 
this  factor  presents  more  challenges  on  the  per^jective  of  interventicxi.  Past 
research  suggests  that  military  families,  e^jecially  officer  families  and  vhite 
families,  are  quite  reluctant  to  beocme  involved  with  other  families  in  the 
cxmiiunity  for  purposes  of  sipport  (Bowen,  1985;  Bcwen  &  Janofsky,  1988) . 
Althou^  this  self-reliance  can  be  viewed  as  a  healthy  respcnse  to  frequent 
moves,  the  resulting  perscxial  and  relational  isolation  can  leave  these  families 
quite  susceptible  to  the  ongoing  stressors  of  military  life.  It  imperative 
that  unit-level  leadership  as  well  as  service  providers  in  the  local  overseas 
militciry  oamnuruties  sipport  family  efforts  to  build  lin)cages  to  one  another, 
including  unit-sponsored  activities  and  mutual  self  help  grocps  (e.g. ,  family 
support  groups) . 

Third,  given  the  link  between  the  pile-cp  of  family  stressors  and  family 
adaptation,  Amy  leadership  needs  to  be  particularly  sensitive  to  the  negative 
influence  that  oonccndtant  demands  may  have  an  the  level  of  family  adaptation 
to  an  overseas  relocaticn.  Disuring  that  Army  msnobers  have  adequate  time  to 
get  their  personal  and  family  affairs  in  order  before  assuming  a  demanding  work 
schedule  in  the  new  legation  may  promote  a  more  positive  adaptation  by  all 
family  members,  and  result  in  a  better  productivity  vhen  the  soldier  dcjes 
report  for  duty. 

Fourth,  Army  leadership  needs  to,  be  particularly  aware  of  the  importance  of 
family  sipport  to  the  level  of  family  ad^Jtation  among  spouses  of  officers. 

For  many  soldiers,  e^iecially  officers,  cm  overseas  assignment  can  be 
particularly  demanding.  Uhit-level  policies  and  pracrt:ic3es  which  place  undue 
exmpetition  between  the  Amy  and  the  family  for  the  members  time,  energy  and 
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ocnndtment  nay  be  e^ieciedly  detrimentcil  to  the  adaptation  of  officer  ^xsuses. 
It  is  inporteuTt  that  unit-level  leeKJership  provide  the  latitude  soldiers 

are  able  to  have  ekdequate  time  to  nurture  family  relationships. 

Last,  policy  and  program  leaders  zune  encouraged  to  evaluate  the  nature  of 
these  findings  carefully.  Althou^  only  the  najor  findings  have  been 
hic^ii^ted,  the  range  of  findings  for  each  sub-group  should  be  discussed  in 
context  of  current  and  planned  Anny-level  initiatives  in  sipport  of  families. 
While  these  findings  focus  only  on  families  relocating  to  a  particular  overseas 
environment,  policy  and  program  leaders  should  evaluate  the  potential 
applicability  of  these  findings  to  families  facing  other  types  of  relocations. 

Ihe  research  presented  in  this  report  needs  to  replicate  in  different  types 
of  families  (e.g. ,  servicewdoen  with  civilian  husbands,  dual  military  couples, 
single  parents) .  It  zdso  needs  to  be  replicated  for  families  facing  different 
types  of  relocations:  outside  the  Clontinentzd  United  States  (OOCNUS)  to  the 
Qxitinentcil  United  States  (CSONUS)  and  vdthin  OCNUS.  Die  relative  contributions 
of  Family  Stressors,  Family  Adaptive  Resources,  and  Sense  of  Coherence  need  to 
be  ocnpared  by  anedyzing  factors  within  these  conceptual  domains  in  blocks 
throu^  a  nulti-stage  hierarchical  regression  (Pittman  &  Lloyd,  1988) . 

Although  exploratory,  the  research  findings  presented  in  this  report  provide 
inportant  support  for  the  inportanoe  of  such  research  in  guiding  policy  and 
program  interventioTS  for  families  facing  specific  types  of  military  demands. 
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